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and EXPERIENCE 


We give a customer what he wants 
because we know what he needs. 


Most orders for paper carriers are 


special. Few items are carried in 


stock. But through the years we 
have so refined our manufactur- 


ing process that by mixing our 
two ingredients of stock on hand 
(paper and experience) we han- 


dle even the smallest special order 
with production efficiency both as 
to service and low cost. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERY- 
THING IN TEXTILE PAPER 
CARRIERS 


90Noco Propucts Company 
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DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY | 


COTTON CONDITIONING 


The Texspray System sprays the stock as it enters 
the beater chamber of the picker. Here the cotton 
is clean—free from dirt, trash, leaves, 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET. 16 pages, 
illustrated, describing cotton condition- 
ing, its development, and advantages. 
Interesting and helpful to the cotton 
man who wants to improve working 
conditions and the quality of his yarn. 


YOU WILL MAKE A SUCCESS of cotton 
conditioning in your mill, when the 
stock is sprayed at the beater chamber 
of the pickers. 

This is an exclusive feature of the 
Texaco Texspray System. | 

Texaco Texspray gives you a 
smoother, better-looking product. 
Each batch of cotton contains a higher 


percentage of long fibres; fibres are 


more flexible, easier to draft. 

The Texspray System makes 
healthier working conditions because 
it greatly reduces fly and dust. 

The Texaco Texspray System is 


available in cotton manufactur- 


ing centers throughout the 
United States. | 

The Texas Company, 135 E. 
42nd Street, New York City. 


Note that the compound is applied 
just where the fibres spread out, 
fanwise, so that each fibre can be 
thoroughly sprayed. 


TEXACO TEXSPRAY SYSTEM 


OF COTTON CONDITIONING 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING CO., 218 WEST MO 


STREET, CHARLOTTE 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 7, 1897. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
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Is Breakage of Filling 


The Number of Looms 


Disturbing 
Your Weaver Can Run Wain Production 
Is Set by Loom Stops 
With Feeler Looms — | or Reducing 


> Every Filling Break 


We Have Bobbins and Shuttles and Shuttle 
Frictions That Will Help You 
Filling Breaks Are Expensive + They Increase 


Weaving Defects + They Lessen Production 
and Increase the Seconds + + If You Are 
_ Weaving Fine Fabrics with a Feeler They Reduce 
_ the Number of Looms per Weaver | 


Talk it over with a Draper Man = We Have 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
Atlante Georgia Hopedele Massachusetts Spartanburg 


Adds to the Stops L Weaver? 
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Then came automatic using steel 
wire. Now, after three years of testing and experimentation, 
we have developed Tufferized Precision Parts perfecting the 
cutting and setting of staples in the justly famous Patented 


A 


~ smooth finish to coarse or fine yarns, and longer service. The 
carder's drean of true and positive setting from beginning to 
end of the strip is now a reality. ; 


In the NEW TUFFERIZED CARD CLOTHING 
@ Burrs will be entirely eliminated 

@ Wires will be straight and uniformly spaced 
@ Grinding will be greatly reduced 


@ And it will set tighter and ay Haier on your cylinders to 
. insure more even setting of the rolls. 


Write for any further explanation or more details. Be among — 
the first to equip with new TUFFERIZED CARD CLOTHING. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 
Southern Plant: 244 Forsythe St. Atlante Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 
Canadian Agents: Colwoo!l Accessories. Lid. Toronto 2, Canada 


Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Wors Cc a~4 and Silk Cards — 

Napper Cloth sh Clothim Strickles T ts Recovered 
extra sets icaned a ins and ts Alte from 4 to 30 


na Cards 


HOWARD 

‘ 
ARD BROS 

— 
present CO 

| chowins im- 
provemen'® resulting from 
Tyfterize? Precisio™ Parts. | 
Now every aollow more ut 
clean gna tree trom ‘form cardina 
}, nice 
Now every 1s pet 
tectly square and ynitorm- 
Now every staple seats 

square and right with 
each wire parallel and 
ynitorm. 
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THE PERMANENT MOTHPROOFING AGENT 


4 

4 


Give your fabrics permanent protection against the rav- 
ages of moths—with EULAN—and win the gratitude 


and sales approval of thousands of modern shoppers. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


43 5 HUDSON N E W YORK, N. Y. 


Rs 


BUILDS FOR BETTER WEAVING 


SOLID FOUNDATION 


¥ 


1. 1T MAKES BETTER WARPS | 
(a.) Less Shedding (b.) No Foaming 


2.1T COSTS LESS TO USE § 


(a.) Highly concentrated (Less required) 


(b.) Lower Transportation Costs a 
(c.) No Waste (Clean Floors, Pipes and Kettles) & 


| 3. IT’S EASIER TO HANDLE 
(a.) Dry Form (b.) Convenient Packages 


| * A new synthetic warp sizing in DRY Fae warps, TRIAL LOT.ON REQUEST 


Arnold-Hoffman & C 


ompany, 


1815 Plant at:Dighton, Mass. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 4. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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Yesterday — $250 


FOR SQUEAKS... 
SQUALLS . .. STATIC 


«».and you get more for your money 
today with the modern roll covering— 


HEN modern science went to 
work on radio, the quality 

and efficiency of the product went 
up and the cost came down. Today, 
you'll find a set in almost every 
home. When modern science went 
to work on roll covering, again 
quality and efficiency went up and 
operating costs came down. And 
today, you'll find more than 
6,000,000 active spindles running 
on ‘the modern roll covering— 
Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots. 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots cost no 
more than other roll covering ma- 


Today — $150 


FOR AUTOMATIC TUNING... 
PERFECT RECEPTION 


J 


terials and actually save money in 
operation. They give longer service 
because they can be made new 
time and again by rebuffing. Then, 
too, you make additional savings 
in lower assembly costs. 

Cork cots help you spin stronger, 
more uniform yarn. Their use insures 
better running work, helps elimi- 
nate eyebrowing, reducesend break- 


age, results in less clearer waste and 


fewer top roll laps. They are less 
affected by hard ends. 
Cork, ideally suited by its fun- 


damental physical properties for a 


CORK 


Company, Industrial Div., 


J 


> 


roll covering material, is fabricated 
by Armstrong into an absolutely 
uniform product. Each Armstrong 
Cork Cot is exactly like every 
other cork cot. Each cot is uniform 
over its full spinning surface and 
is of constant density throughout 
its entire wall thickness. 

Find out now how your mill can 
benefit by a change-over to the 
modern roll covering—Armstrong’s 
Seamless Cork Cots. Let an Arm- 
strong representative show you pro- 
duction figures of mills spinning 
your range of numbers on cork. Or 
write to Armstrong Cork Products 


Textile Products Section, 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONGS Uxtra Cushion. SEAMLESS CORK COTS 
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The Spinning Test as a Means of 
Determining Cotton Quality 


By Malcolm E. Campbell” 


Introduction 


O many people interested in cotton for one reason 
or another, the factor of quality or utility appears 
to be one that can be quickly determined and ac- 
curately described by the cotton classer, or by the “‘labor- 
atory worker.” If by chance these people understand 
that there are as yet many limitations to the ability of 
the classer or scientific investigator to pigeonhole the 


facts of cotton quality, quickly and accurately, frequent- — 


ly even then the view is held that a spinning test is the 
real solution. 


As they see it, a sample of cotton (ranging in size from 
a few ounces to fifty bales) is dumped in the first machine 
of a cotton mill; the wheels turn and a few hours later 
out comes the finished product. It then remains only to 
test a few samples of the yarn or cloth, and say where in 
the orderly and simple category of quality that particular 


cotton belongs. ‘This is the popular conception of a spin- 


ning test. . The difficulty is that this view is not infre- 
quently held by persons of some influence in textiles, who 
for one reason or another wish to know the quality of 
cottons they find on their hands. 


Unfortunately, the matter is not so simple as the pop- 


ular conception would have it. The results obtained from ~ 


carefully-conducted spinning tests are of a highly complex 
nature, and the investigator soon finds himself well into 
the field of physics and mathematics. Even then, the 
significance of spinning test results is frequently difficult 
and sometimes impossible to determine. Unexplainable 
paradoxes quickly show the newcomer in spinning re- 
search work that the spinning test is not a cut-and-dried 
affair, 

The consideration of a somewhat analogous investiga- 
tion into the quality of a substance other than cotton may 
throw light on the type of problem which confronts one in 
a spinning test. For example, standard routine labora- 
tory tests have been established for determining the value 
of coal as a fuel. The investigator prepares his sample, 
and by a sequence of routine tests determines the percent- 
ages of moisture, volatile combustible matter, and ash. 
The application of a formula gives the number of B. T. 


*Senior Cotton Technologist, Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


U.’s per pound of this coal. The higher the number, the 
greater the efficiency of the coal as a fuel is considered to 
be. These tests may be compared roughly to laboratory 
tests on the cotton fibre. The chief difference is that for 
cotton fibre, “B. T. U.’s” are not available for definitely 
indicating the value. 


_ Suppose, however, that the coal investigator is not sat- 
isfied with his laboratory test of the coal sample, and de- 
cides to conduct a “‘practical’’ test. of the coal. The pro- 
cedure then is more like the spinning test. A boiler in 
the power-house is cleaned. Coal is weighed out for the 
test, a fire built, and the coal shoveled into the furnace in 
the usual way. Steam pressure is developed in the boiler, 
and the flywheel of a steam engine begins to turn in the 
engine room, The investigator takes a series of indicator- 
cards and calculates the horsepower developed. The per- 
iod of time for which the sample of coal develops this 
power is recorded, From these data the work done by the 
engine is calculated. The ashes are drawn from the fire- 
box and weighed. To what extent can the investigator 
consider that he has a true and complete measurement of 
the quality of the sample of coal? 


‘The illustration given is not exactly parallel to a spin- 


ning test since actual samples of the original cotton are 


transformed into yarn, cord, or cloth and the result is 
tested, whereas the coal, as such, got no farther than the 
fire-box of the boiler, the study being made primarily up- 
on the steam pressure that it generated. Nevertheless, 
the main point in the problem has been brought to the 
surface. How, much does the figure for weight of ashes 
depend upon the type of grate, the method of firing, and 
the kind and degree of draft? How much does the figure 
for work done depend upon these same factors, and in- 
numerable others—friction in steam pipes, speed of en- 
gine, atmospheric pressure, setting and timing. of intake 
and exhaust valves? In short, to what extent has it been 
a test of the efficiency of the boiler and engine and their 
operation, and to what extent a test of the particular sam- 
ple of coal? It is not difficult to see that if conditions in 
this coal test had differed, the results would have differed. 

A parallel question thus suggests itself with respect to 
the spinning test as a means of determining cotton quali- 
ty: ‘To what extent are the results a measure of manu- 
facturing conditions and machines, and to what extent are 
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they an index of the quality of the cotton tested? 

It is the purpose of this paper to discuss the possibili- 
ties and limitations of the spinning test as a method of 
determining the quality or “spinning utility” of cotton, 
and to show, in part, what has been accomplished and 
what remains to be done toward making the spinning test 
a sound and efficient means of measuring cotton quality. 


Objects of Spinning Tests 


Spinning tests may be divided into two categories, 
namely, (1) mill tests, and (2) laboratory tests. The 
purposes for which spinning tests may be conducted are 
many, and the specific ones depend chiefly upon the mill 
or laboratory in which the work is done; that is, their 
interests, equipment, and personnel. 

Commercial plants occasionally test a particular cotton 
to learn whether it is suitable for a specific purpose. The 
data gained in such tests are for “home consumption” 
only, and are not ordinarily published. In some cases, 
however, investigators conduct mill spinning tests with 
the object of estimating the relative merits and demerits 
of one or more cottons, and in such cases it is not unusual 
for the results to be published. 

Laboratory spinning tests may be conducted for var- 
ious purposes. They include evaluating available cotton 
standards, studying new varieties or strains of cotton, 
measuring the influence of growth conditions, or harvest- 
ing or ginning methods. 

They may be employed to evaluate differences in fibre 
properties measured in the fibre laboratory. The ulti- 
mate goal of much of this latter type of research is to 
establish an equation for predicting the spinning quality 
of cotton from measurement of the various fibre proper- 
ties. Just how far it will be possible to go toward the 
attainment of this end is a point for conjecture at the 
present time. It is clear, however, that progress can be 
made only by careful study of the properties of the 
fibres, and of the materials manufactured from them, and 
that only by studying fibre and yarn relationships in 
both average and extreme cases will the part played by 
the various fibre properties in influencing the spinning 
utility eventually be determined. 


Types of Spinning Tests 


Both mill and laboratory tests are useful. The chief 
differences are in the size of sample employed, the degree 
of precision obtainable in the conditions of manufacture, 
and the care usually exercised in supervising the tests. 
Brief consideration will be given to these two types of 
spinning tests. 

The material employed in a mill test is usually similar 


to the cotton regularly manufactured in that particular 


plant. The size of the sample may vary from one to ten 
or more bales of cotton per lot. The spinning plan used 
is in most cases the same as that regularly employed in 
the mill, so the material made in the course of the test 
may be absorbed later in the regular production. Other- 
wise, it would be too expensive to spin a large sample for 
test purposes. 

Regular operatives of the mill usually perform the ac- 
tual labor of handling the cotton, “creeling’ the mach- 
ines and operating them. The work of supervising the 
tests, making the necessary weighings and measurements, 
and keeping the records, may be delegated to one person, 


— 
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or to various individuals in the different departments of 
the mill. The precision of the tests depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon this supervision, which varies a 
great deal in effectiveness among different mills where 
spinning tests are conducted. ee | 

Testing of the yarns may be done in the laboratory at 
the mill, if it has one, or at some other laboratory. Con- 
ditions vary greatly in mill laboratories. In some in- 
stances, provision is made for accurate humidity control, 
and the testing machines are kept in good order and are 
carefully calibrated at frequent intervals. Precision bal- 
ances are to be found in the best laboratories. At the 
other extreme are dirty, ill-kept rooms, sometimes refer- 
red to as testing laboratories, in which may be found an 
old-style hand-operated skein tester, a crude inaccurate 
pair of yarn scales, and humidifiers that are generally out 
of order. Or perhaps there are no humidifiers. 

The shortcomings of work done under such circum- 
stances are not hard to guess. Nothing must interrupt 
the regular production-of the mill; so the test is conduct- 
ed under such conditions and at such times as the cir- 
cumstances permit. The test is thus placed at a disad- 
vantage from the start, with the result that there is little 
time for obtaining accurate settings and proper deter- 
mination of size of stock. The mill operatives who ac- 
tually operate the machines are not acquainted with the 
purpose for which the test is being conducted, and by 
countless means may vitiate the results, either because 
they are careless or because they are unaware. While 
most of the better mills are equipped with humidifiers in 
the card and spinning rooms, local control of a precision 
nature is usually out of the question. An important vari- 
able is thus injected into the test which may have a con- 
siderable influence on the results. The value of the aver- 
age mill test suffers greatly from lack of careful, constant 
supervision. Too much dependence is placed on the word 
of employees who are not trained for this specialized 
work, and who understand neither the objectives of such 
tests nor the problems involved. 

The circumstances under which the best laboratory 
spinning tests are conducted are vastly different, and are 
such as to avoid the shortcomings of a mill test. A 
trained staff of technical people, who work uninterrupt- 
edly on tests of this nature only, handle the material from 
start to finish, on machines that are used for this purpose 
alone and that are carefully set and adjusted. When 
measurements of fibre length and other properties deter- 
mined in the fibre laboratory are available, the machine 
settings, twists, and other factors based on them. Pre- 
cise measurements and observations made at frequent 
periods during processing enable the supervisor to keep 
a careful check on the cotton at all times. 

As little as two pounds of cotton may be used. At a 
well-known English spinning laboratory the standard size 
of sample is 2% pounds. This laboratory, however, is 
concerned almost entirely with the appearance and 
strength of a single count of yarn of very limited use. No 
attention is given to picker and card waste, for data on 
such small samples would be quite unreliable. In tests 
where quantity and quality of waste are important con- 
iserations, and where a wide range of counts and twists 
of both carded and combed yarns may be desirable, at 
least 40 pounds of lint should be used. 

In order to obtain a complete picture of yarn quality, 
it is necessary to spin a relatively wide range of counts 
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and twists of yarn. The amount of spinning necessary 
varies considerably, depending upon the purpose of the 
particular study. In some cases, where only simple com- 
parative results are desired, the range of yarns spun can 
be quite limited. In others, it may be necessary to spin 
100 or more doffs of yarn from the same cotton to obtain 
the desired picture. | 


One of the greatest advantages of a laboratory spin- 
ning test over a commercial mill test is the greater de- 
gree of control of factors during the whole manufacturing 
process. Although the machines in the laboratory are 
usually of commercial design and construction, cut down 
in length in some cases to suit the needs and space re- 
quirements of the laboratory, they are kept much cleaner 
and in better condition. In view of these facts, it is clear 
that settings may be made with much greater precision 
in the laboratory. Special facilities for measuring lengths 
of stock and for controlling speeds are used on many 
laboratory machines. Equipment for the accurate control 
of relative humidity and, in some cases, of temperature 
are provided. 


At the spinning laboratories of the Bureau of Agricul- 


tural Economics,’the organization and settings to be em-— 


ployed are carefully selected with particular regard to the 
cotton being tested. Settings, twists, and the like are 
chosen to bring out the full possibilities of the cotton in 
so far as this can be done with information available at 
present. Precise weighings are made of stock and of each 
type of waste at each machine in which cleaning is a func- 
tion. These data form the basis for waste studies. Fre- 
quent sizings are made at all processes to ensure that the 
desired weights are being made, and to provide a basis 
for studying the variability of the size of stock at every 
process. Photographs of stock and waste are made at 
many points, providing permanent records for use in 
studying manufacturing characteristics. Samples of stock 
and waste are held for studies at the fibre laboratory. 


The yarns spun at the Bureau’s laboratories are mark- 
ed for identification, and later tested under controlled 
atmospheric conditions for size, skein strength, single 
strand strength, and moisture regain. In many cases, 
other tests of special nature are conducted. Samples of a 
standard construction of tire cord are also made from 
each cotton in most instances, and laboratory tests are 
made upon them. 


Considerable attention is being given to the appearance 
of the yarns spun from each cotton tested. Samples are 
wound on special boards, forming a semi-permanent 
record that can be studied carefully when the report of 
the test is being prepared. 


A recent development has been the design and con- 
struction of a slasher for the preparation of very small 
warps, and the adaptation of a special narrow loom for 
weaving a few ounces of yarn into cloth. The samples of 
fabric made by this means are later subjected to a variety 
of tests. Consideration is now being given to the use of 
bleaching, dyeing, and finishing units which will permit 
the handling and treatment of very small samples of cloth. 

Members of the spinning staff are trained to watch the 
behavior of the test cotton at eash process and to make 
note of any unusual features observed. At the same time, 
an attempt is made to determine, if possible, the causes 
of faulty or unusual behavior, with a view to throwing 
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light on the quality of the sample being subjected to the 
spinning test. | 

A record is kept of the rate of end breakage at the spin- 
ning frame during the spinning of each count and twist 
of yarn, providing a measure of importance in the con- 


_ sideration of relative spinning quality of cotton. 


Spinning Test Criteria 


The measures of quality sought in connection with the 
spinning or manufacturing test are varied, and depend 
largely upon the specific purpose of the test and the con- 
ditions under which the work is done. 

In some spinning laboratories, emphasis is placed on 
comparative rather than on absolute measures of quality. 
Such laboratories employ control samples with each test, 
and a new cotton is thus found to be better than, equal 
to, or inferior to the control sample. - Thus, within cer- 
tain limits a sample can be compared. by inference with 
others previously spun and compared with samples of 
the same control cotton. Work of this kind is being con- 
ducted at two well-known English spinning laboratories. 

For other purposes, however, it is more desirable to 
place the results on an absolute basis, since one of the 
chief objectives is to obtain a clearer understanding of the 
relationships of the properties of the fibres with those of 
the products manufactured from them. At the same 


‘time, it is desirable to know where a particular cotton 


stands in the scale of quality, and to provide stable bases 
for comparison. Use is now being made by the Bureau 
of an accumulation of data regarding waste and yarn 
strength developed in connection with the work of this 
project over a period of about eight or nine years. A 
series of charts show the average percentage of each type 
of waste removed from each grade of cotton during the 
manufacturer of carded yarn. A nomograph gives the 
strength that may be expected, on an average, from any 
count of warp yarn that may be spun from any staple 
length of cotton, covering a considerable range of both 
yarn count and staple length. With the use of these 
nomographs it is possible to make ‘a quick comparison of 
the results of a test of a single cotton, and thus to 
determine whether it is of inferior, average, or superior 
spinning quality. 

The factor of yarn strength is undoubtedly the most 
widely-used criterion of quality obtained from the spin- 


“ning test. Probably more attention has been given to 


the development of methods for obtaining yarn strength 
than to any other measure; consequently it is now a 
relatively well-accepted test. Most American and English 
mills and laboratories employ the skein test, although 
some use is also made of single-strand strength measure- 
ments. In continental Europe, on the other hand, the 
single-strand test seems to be in greatest favor. 

The so-called ‘ballistic’ tester is found in many Eng- 
lish laboratories, but few if any are used at the present 
time in this country. With the use of this device it is 
possible to measure the “work of rupture” expended in 
snapping a specimen of yarn, cord, or cloth. 

An instrument has recently been placed on the market 
in this country for use in determining the elasticity and 
permanent elongation for given loads, the tensile strength 
of the specimen, and the effects of repeated stress or 
“fatigue” upon these factors. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Southern Writer Reveals Industrial 
Conditions North 


By Harry Ashmore 


Author’s Note: This is the first of a series of six arti- 
cles by a Southern newspaper man who wondered about 
the many attacks made upon the industrial South by 
Northern newspapers and magazines and went into the 
Deep North to see how they managed to cast the first 
stone. The author does not present the facts in these 
articles as typical of the entire section; they are designed 

- to show that low wages, long hours, and primitive work- 
ing conditions can be found anywhere, and to prove the 
obvious fallacies of the Southern “surveys.” 


Philadelphia, Pa., July 13.—The Friendly City isn’t 
so friendly any more. 

You can sense industrial unrest as you walk about the 
streets and you can feel fear that amounts almost to 
phobia in some quarters. Philadelphia’s manufacturers 
aren't happy these days. 

Many troubles beset them, troubles that go deeper than 
any recession or depression, troubles of a permanent 
nature. And, as is always the case, those troubles have 
been passed along.to Philadelphia’s workers. 


Smokeless Chimneys 


You can take an elevated train out to Kensington and 
Frankford and gaze out of the windows at the rows of 
dingy, indentical houses and the tall stacks, smokeless 
for the most part these days, that mark one of the great- 
est industrial areas in the nation. 

There are hundreds of mills out there where hosiery, 
fine goods, narrow fabrics, dyestuffs, tapestries, and var- 
ious other products are manufactured. There too are 
the homes of hundreds of thousands of workers. 

Down on the sidewalk in the shadow of the El you be- 
gin to get an idea of what goes on beneath those roofs. 
You find workers congregating in little knots on front 
doorsteps and in the bars that mark every corner. They 
aren't happy, either. 

They share the universal fear that the industry upon 
which they depend is moving out from under them. The 
trucks that back up to an occasional mill and haul away 
the machinery and the vacant plants that dot the area 
don’t discourage that fear a great deal. : 


A Worker Talks . 


Joe McGuire feels it as he sits on the doorstep of his 
house and leans back in the sun and gazes at the vacant 
hosiery mill across the street where he once worked and 
made good money. 

In all his 27 years, Joe has never been out of the city 
limits of Philadelphia. He’s not sure now that there’s 
any reason to go. ‘Things are just about as bad every- 
where else, I guess,” he says. 

He went into the mill when he was fifteen years old 
and he worked there seven years. In-that time he learn- 
ed a lot and he made as much as $50 a week. He joined 


a union and he worked hard and he was getting along un- 
til one day they told him not to come back to work. The 
next day the mill was closed. Somebody told ie it had 
moved South. 

He worked around in some other mills off and on, but 
the depression had set in in earnest and there wasn't mich 
doing. Finally he ended up on a WPA project and he’s 
still on one. He’s building a school house now and he 
makes about $20 a week. : 

“T can just barely live on that. Even a single man can’t 
get by on much less than $100 a month in this town,’ 
Joe explains. He never got married but he figures he may 
have to any day now and he’s got a girl all picked out. 
If his WPA project runs out, which WPA projects have 
a bad habit of doing, Joe will have to go on relief. Mar- 
ried men on relief get almost twice as much as single men, 
and Joe’s no fool. 


No Bitterness Here 


You would think Joe would be bitter about the South. 
He’s seen the mills where he worked move, and he knows 
they were heading into Dixie. 

But Joe isn’t bitter. In the years he has sat on those 
front steps he has become something of a philosopher. 
“You can’t blame them mills for moving. It got so they 
couldn't make no money up here and they had to do 
something.” 

Joe’s a union man and he’s still an ardent one, but he 
lays some of the blame for his condition on the unions. 
Both the CIO and the AFL are strong in Philadelphia 
and the city’s almost completely unionized. 

‘Some of them boys in the union are too hard-headed. 
They give the manufacturers hell, they won't take no 
paycuts when things get slack, and when things do get to 
running good they strike for more money. The owners 
ain't standing for it, that’s all,” Joe tells anybody who 
will listen. 

‘Don’t get me wrong. We got to have unions. If we 
didn’t the manufacturers would starve us to death just 
like they did before we got em. But the unions have got 
to quit being so stubborn and they got to listen to reason 
a little more. If they don’t this is going to be a ghost 
town before long.” 


It costs Joe and his fellow-workers plenty just to live in 
Philadelphia, and like most of the others he doesn’t feel 
that he’s getting his money’s worth. “Rents keep going 
up and food costs like the devil, too. Plenty of these 
people are catching hell now that these plants out here 
ain’t running but two or three days a week.” 


30 Bucks a Month 
He points out the house in which he lives with his 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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| - DRAFT ROVING SYSTEM 


> SCROLL CONDENSER 
4 

Because the H & B High-Draft Roving : 

System can be (and has been) successfully 4 


applied to practically every type and make 
of existing roving frame, it offers an oppor- ; 
: tunity to modernize your card room at relatively small cost 4 
' (perhaps $7,000 to $10,000). 

Furthermore this outlay is quickly paid for by the large 
savings effected, the return per annum on the investment 
sometimes amounting to as much as 90%. 

The H & B High-Draft Roving System is usually applied 
to intermediate and roving frames. I+ is designed to take 
a sliver from the drawing frame and draft up to 35, 
producing up to 6.00 hank roving in one operation, for 

regular or long draft spinning. The number of rollers 
(4 or 5) is determined by the drafting requirements. 

It is now successfully operating in over 50 mills. 

Let an H & B Technical Survey determine what this 
system wisi do for YOU. One of our engineers will call 
on request without obligating you in any way. 


H&B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
BOSTON OFFICE: 161 Devonshire St. e ATLANTA 
OFFICE: 815 Citizens and Southern National Bank 
| Bldg. ¢ CHARLOTTE OFFICE: 1201-3 Johnston Bldg. 
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Personal News 


W. V. Gilmore is now superintendent of S. Slater & 
Sons, Inc., Slater, S. C. 


J. E. Waldrop has been promoted to the position of 
overseer of weaving, Dunean Mills, Greenville, 5. C. 


R. C. Young, of Charlotte, has recovered from an ap- 
pendectomy and is again on duty for Borne, scrymser 
Company. 


L. C. Atkisson, president of the Textile Specialty Co., 
Inc., has been elected president of the Rotary Club of 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Edwin M. Holt, manager of the Erwin Cotton Mills, 
Cooleemee, N. C., has resigned as president of the North 
Carolina State Baseball League, a Class D league. 


Ralph Alexander is now assistant treasurer of S. Slater 
& Sons, Inc., Slater, S. C. 


Elliott Springs, president of the Springs Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, S. C., has been elected a member of the board 
of directors of the Standard Bonded Warehouse Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. €. 


Harry A. Haynes, formerly connected with Turner 
Manufacturing Company, is now sales manager for On- 
Duty Clothes, Division of Highland Crafts, Inc., Bilt- 
more, 


Hugh Patrick has resigned from the position of general 
superintendent of Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. Ac- 
cording to reports, no successor will be named, and his 
duties will be 7 over by H. R. Mathewson, superin- 
tendent, and E. 5. Tillinghast, assistant superintendent. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 


Suitable for Rayon and Cotton Blends 
HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


Write or Phone Our Southern Representat 


JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3.3692, Charlotte, N.C. 
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J. L. Rhinehardt, formerly overseer of spinning at 
Pickett Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C., is now overseer 
of spinning, spooling and warping at the Osage Mill, Bes- 
semer City, N. C. 


B. W. Bingham, formerly overseer of carding at Pick- 
ett Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C., is now superintend- 
ent of Virginia Mills, Inc., Swepsonville, N. C. 


formerly assistant treasurer of 
Slater, S. C., manufacturers of 


James A. Lybrand, Jr., 
S. Slater & Sons, Inc., 


rayon dress goods and linings, is now connected with Car- 


ter Fabrics Corporation, Greensboro, N. C. 


Students From Foreign Countries At N. e 
State College 


Shin Y. Daun and his cousin, Kwoh Chang Li, both of 
Shanghai, China, are enrolled at N. C. State College, 
Raleigh, for the summer session. Both boys are textile 
graduates from a Chinese University. They studied at 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass., last summer. 


Jose T. Madero, of Parras, Coah, Mexico, is a sopho- 
more in the Textile School, and is a student in the reg- 
ular term. 


_ SILK and RAYON 
Bobbins 


Reels 
Flyers | Redraws 
Twisters Conditioners 
Winders 


WATER PURIFICATION | 


Zeolite Softeners Filtration Plants 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Narrow Fabric Looms 
Hydro Extractors 
Diesel Engines 
Skein Dryers 


Tenters 
Carbonizers 
Cloth Balers 


Raw Stock Dryers Metal Balers 
Loop Dryers Waste Balers 


The W. A. Kennedy Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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BALING Press! 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. | 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. | 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y 
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= : This increased efficiency of the Foster Model 102 7m 
ave winder as compared with older type machines is effected : F 


with a corresponding improvement in quality of product. 
Cones are more uniform in density due to improved pressure 
and tension devices and degree of density can be accurately 
and easily regulated to suit the particular requirements 
The angle of wind can also be quickly and economically 
changed to meet individual conditions: 

This modern winder is already simplifying the competi- 
tive problem for many cotton yarn mills. Let it do the 
same for you. 

Descriptive circular on request. 
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-=WAK 
Rugged — Dependable 


Pick Counters 
Yardage Counters 
Rotary Counters 
Ratchet Counters 


caariorre nc 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 
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MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
STANDARD CONVEYORS 


Floor Trucks 
Wheels, Casters 
—5 Types 
Rubber Wheels 


Barrett Lift-Trucks 
Portable Elevators 


Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


S. R. & V. G. Brookshire 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Builders Bldg. Phone 3-4232 
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For Overseaming 
and Overedging 
with maximum 
efficiency at 
High Speed 
and low 
operating 

cost 

Modernize 

with the New 


Merrow ClassA 
Machines 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these machines on your own 
fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


8 Laurel Street Hartford, Conn. 


&. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721 R. B. Moreland, P. 0. Box 895 
Spartanburg, 8. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Southern Writer Reveals Industrial Conditions 
in North 


(Continued from Page 12) 


family. It consists of five rooms sandwiched into a block — 
of houses that look just alike. It is red brick, dark with 
Clothes 
flap from a line on the roof because there is no lot, it is 
flush with the sidewalk and its walls touch those of the 
houses on either side. There is no porch, only three stone 
steps leading down to the sidewalk. There isn’t a blade 
of grass or a tree within half a mile. 

‘We pay 30 bucks a month for that. Imagine shat 30 
bucks for that dump. Lots of them cost as much as 40 
or 50 bucks and they ain’t no better,” Joe says. 

Joe’s got over his bitterness, but a lot of his fellows 
They’re fighting mad and baffled and resentful. 
They don’t see it the way Joe does, they have no sympa- 
thy for the owners who are pulling up stakes and moving 
out, 

Herman is one of these. He:fumes as he walks up and 
down in front of a manufacturing plant with the big sign 
bearing the legend “Locked Out” in flaring red letters. 

“What the hell are them guys trying to do to us?” he 
wants to know as he points up to the front of the building 


where a sign conspicuously announces that the building 
is for rent, 


Herman Walks | 


Herman has been walking up and down in front of that 
building for weeks. He doesn’t know whether he’s doing 
any good or not. All he knows is that one day the com- 
pany called in union officials and told them that business 
was bad and that all the workers would have to take a 
20 per cent pay cut. 

The pay had been pretty good before that and the 
plant had been running full time, so the union voted “no” 
unanimously. The next thing anybody knew the firm 
shut up all its Philadelphia plants, stuck up “For Sale” 
signs on the building and started moving the machinery 
out. 

“We wasn’t going to let ‘em get that stuff out of the 
plant but they come down about 6 o'clock one morning 
with a couple of hundred cops and started moving. There 
wasn't anything we would do,”’ Herman says. 

“We don’t know where they’re going, but I guess they'll 
go South like the rest of them. But it ain’t gonna do ’em 
no good because we'll go right with ‘em. We got to go; 


there’s 12,000 of us turned out of this plant with nothing 
to do.” | 


A Familiar Job 


Herman is used to picketing. He got a lot of experience 
last year when he and the others struck and stayed out 
six weeks and finally wrangled a 5 per cent increase out 
of the company. “Geez, we lose six weeks’ pay and then 
get a lousy 5 per cent increase. Then before we know it 
they turn around and want to cut us 20 per cent.” Her- 
man worked 36 hours a week at 60 cents an hour before 
the lockout. 

Herman still thinks the union was right, even though it 
looks like the plant is serious about moving out of Phila- 
delphia. “We shouldn’t of taken that pay cut. 


We can't 
let them guys push us around like that,” 


he says, and 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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“So, | said 


to the Boss— 


“| said, ‘Mr. Wilkins, tomorrow is my thirty-fifth 
birthday. Do you realize that some of our looms 
are older than | am?’ 


“Well, at first he didn't seem to think that thirty-five 
years was so old. But, when | told him that in my lifetime 
| had seen the development of the telephone, the auto- 
mobile, the radio and so on, he began to realize how 


much technical progress has been made since those looms 
were bought. 


“| went onto tell him of all the loom improve- 
ments | saw at the last textile show—the higher 
speeds, the flexibility, better cloth, etc. Finally 
he stopped me and thought he had put an end 
to my argument by saying, ‘I know, Austin, the 
things you say are‘true. But looms cost money. 


SMALLER STEPS 
ARE EASIER 
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To completely re-equip our plant right now is entirely out 
of the question.’ 


“That was final until | told him about C & K's moderniza- 


tion plan—you know, about replacing the worst 10% 


first because that will give the greatest benefit? Well, 
that kind of made sense to him. 


“ Anyway, when it wound up he had put up to me the 


responsibility of finding out which of our looms to replace 


Dear Mr. Austin: 

Congratulations on your new job. If we can 
help you in ferreting out the worst 10% of your 
looms, please let us know. 


Very truly yours, : 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


APPLY THIS PRINCIPLE. 


TO vou 


LOOM 


REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


ALLENTOWN, PA. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE. N.C. WORCESTER 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, R. |. 
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A North Carolina Governor 


During the recent strike at the Cone group of 
mills in Greensboro, N. C., 18 employees called 
upon Governor Clyde Hoey of North Carolina 
with the statement that they had signed peti- 
tions of 3,249 of the 4,591 regular employees 
stating that they wished to be assured of protec- 
tion in returning to their jobs. 

“T told them,” said the Governor, “that in 
North Carolina every person has the right to 
strike or quit work individually or collectively, 
but that those who wanted to work had a right 
to do that. 

“Tf the majority want to go to work the State 
of North Carolina will afford them protection if 
the local authorities are unable adequately to 
protect them. 

‘TI told them that applied to the whole State, 
and that I was not considering the merits of their 
case. Any majority of the employees of a firm 
in the State will be protected if it wants to con- 
tinue work.” | 

Compare that statement with the actions of 
Governor Earle of Pennsylvania and Mayor 
Moore of Philadelphia and cease to wonder why 
knitting mills are moving from Pennsylvania to 
North Carolina. 

Compare it with the reputed statement of 
Governor Bibb Graves of Alabama to a labor 
leader, ““Didn’t we give them hell,” as a delega- 
tion of Huntsville mill employees and business 
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men left his office after pleading for such protec- 
tion as would permit the employees to return to 
their work and the mills to reopen. 

Governor Hoey can not be accused of being 
antagonistic to labor. He says that as Governor 
of North Carolina, it is his duty to protect any 
citizen who wishes to enter his chosen place of 
employment. 


That Economic Report 


We do not know who suggested to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt that he should declare the South to be 
Economic Problem No. 1 and appoint a commis- 


sion to ‘“‘make a report” nor do we know who 


suggested the appointment of Miss Lucy Mason, 
of the C. I. O., or President Frank Graham, of 


the University of North Carolina. 


Some light, however, was thrown upon the 
subject when we noted that Lowell Mellett is 
director of the National Economic Conference 
which is to direct the work and, probably, the 
report of the Southern Economic Conference. 

Lowell Mellett was editor of the Washington 
News, a Scripps-Howard newspaper with mark- 
ed leanings towards communism and a habit of 
minimizing the radical activities of communists. 

On October 19, 1929, in a rank and un-Amer- 
ican editorial entitled ““Courts, Communists and 
Common Sense,” the Washington News said: 

The Communist Party is just as legal in this country 
as the Republican or Democratic. Its-strikes are as legal 


as those of the A. F. of L. The rights of their members 
in courts are absolute and unqualified. 


President Frank Graham was one of the spon- 
sors of the Summer School of Moscow Univer- 
sity in 1935 upon the grounds that a study of 
communism in Russia was a part of “academic 
freedom.” 

The next summer, however, he was one of 
forty educators who opposed permitting Ameri- 
can athletes to attend the Olympic Games in 
Germany upon the grounds that, while there 
they might come in contact with the Nazis and 
learn something about that form of Government. 
President Graham lost his enthusiasm for aca- 
demic freedom when it meant learning the be- 
liefs of the enemies of communism. | 

With Lowell Mellett as director of the Na- 
tional Economic Council and Frank Graham as 
chairman of its subsidiary, the Southern Eco- 
nomic Council, and Miss Lucy Mason, of the 
Communistic C. I. O. as an assistant, the report 
can be written without the expense of any inves- 
tigation. | | 

The report upon the Economic Ills of the 
South will be written and filed away and the 
only good that it will ever do anyone will be to 
those who, in the future, wish to attack the 
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South and can cite as “Exhibit No. 1” or “Your 
Own Commission’s Report”’ the document which 
has been laid away. 

The report will be just about as truthful and 
fair as would be a Japanese report on need for 
the war in China. 

Senator Logan, of Kentucky, although a 
Roosevelt supporter, said last week: 

The South has no economic problems to compare with 
those in New York, or Ohio, or Detroit, and other indus- 
trial areas. 

What the South needs most is for the rest of the coun- 


try to allow it to work out its own problems and not mess 
around with us too much. 


Wage and Hour Administrator 


Elmer F. Andrews, Industrial Commissioner 


for New York State, has been appointed as Ad- . 


ministrator of the Wages and Hours Law which 
becomes effective October 24th. 

Mr. Andrews became Deputy New York State 
Industrial Commissioner in 1929, and was ap- 
pointed commissioner four years later when Miss 
Perkins resigned to become U. S. Secretary of 
Labor. Mr. Roosevelt named him chairman of 
the American delegation to the Geneva Interna- 
tional Labor Conference in 1934. 

Prior to entering State service, Andrews en- 
gaged in insurance work, was in charge of ware- 
house and railroad construction in Cuba, and 
held engineering posts with several railroads. He 
served in the Air Corps during the war. 

Now 48 years old, Andrews is married and has 
three children. He is a native of New York City 
and was educated at Rensselaer Polytechnic i 
stitute. 


Hoffman Backs Hague 


Former Governor Harold G. Hoffman en- 


dorsed the position of Mayor Frank Hague of 


Jersey City in opposing extremists in political 
beliefs and declared that 


“no organization can come into the State of New Jersey 
which, in other States, has seized private property, stirred 
up violence and caused bloodshed and then belly-ache 
because they can’t get the schon of the law they are 
trying to overthrow. 

“One thing that burns me up today is all the weeping 
and wailing over fellows like O’Connell, Bernard and 
Thomas—these birds who never did a thing for their fel- 
low men, simply want to tear down. And people worry 
so much about the kind of raw deal they are receiving in 
certain communities in the State of New Jersey.” 


Labor Board Decision Reversed 


The U. 5. Circuit Court of Appeals, sitting at 
Richmond, Va., and hearing the case of the 
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Mooresville Cotton Mills vs. National Labor Re- 
lations Board reversed a ruling of the Board 
when it said: 


It would seem to be manifest that the power conferred 
upon the board to order an offending employer to rein- 
state employees does not include former workers who 
have obtained regular and substantially equivalent em- 
ployment elsewhere. 


We assume that this means that former em- 
ployees who have secured “substantially equiva- 


lent employment elsewhere” are no longer em- . 


ployees and that the N. L. R. B. can no longer 
assist the C. I. O. by allowing such former em- 
ployees to be hauled back and be paid to cast 
their votes for the C. I. O. 

Had that rule been in effect the C. I. O. would 
have lost the Lumberton election. 


Unfilled Orders 


An organization which makes a business of © 


studying and forecasting business trends said last 
week: 


The most favorable change in the statistics and the one 
most responsible for the price inflation, as far as it has 
gone, was an increase of almost 100 per cent in unfilled 
orders. | 

For the first time since early in 1937, a trend has been 
started which, under favorable conditions, should transfer 
some of the burden of inventories from mills to distrib- 
utors. 


Roosevelt's Attitude Towards 
Business - 


Speaking recently before the Iron and Steel 
Institute, Gen. Hugh Johnson is reported to 
have declared that while he was head of the 
NRA Franklin D. Roosevelt declared to him: 


Business has bucked me and when industry wants to 
play with me again, it will be on its hands and knees. 


Southern Freight Rates’ 


Governors of almost all of the northeastern 
States have appeared before the hearing at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and opposed granting a reduction in 
freight rates to the South. 


As we understand their position they favor 


forcing Southern mills to pay exactly the same 
wages as Northern mills, requiring Southern 
mills to pay high freight rates when they ship 
unfinished goods to the North but permitting 
Northern mills to ship the same goods back to 
the South, after finishing or conversion, at much 
lower freight rates. 
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LOOM PARTS 


Mean Just One Thing: 


Lowest Cost per Loom per Year 


PICKERS, LUG STRAPS, 
HOLDUPS, ETC. 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


improve product 


save money 


Parks- Cramer Company 


FITCHBURG, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


TEXTILE STARCHES 


O. K. Brand Pearl and 
Powdered Starches 


Dixie Mill Thin Boiling and 
All Specialty Starches 


Corn Syrup, Corn Oil, Corn Sugar 


THE HUBINGER CO. 


KEOKUK, IOWA 


1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E. 
Phone Hemlock 4029. 


CHESTER M. GOODYEAR 


Mill News 


The following news items, taken from Southern news- 
papers during the past few weeks, indicate decided im- 
provement in the Southern textile industry —Ed. 


NEWBERRY—Z. F. Wright, president, announced today 
the Newberry Cotton Mills were resuming full-time oper- 
ations this week after six weeks of a three-day-a-week 
.| schedule. 


LisertTy, July 8—Following a curtailment of several 
months, the Easley Cotton Mills, Inc. of Liberty will re- 
sume operations Monday morning on their regular two 
40-hour shifts, it was learned today from officials. 


CLINTON, S. C.—The two cotton mills of Clinton, the 
| Lydia and the Clinton, will resume operations next week 
on a full-time schedule. The two plants have been idle 
for the last 12 weeks. 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—The Hall-Kale Manufacturing 
Company, located at Troutman, near here, manufacturers 
of yarns, has received sufficient orders to enable this plant 
to operate on a full-time schedule for ten weeks. This 
company is said to have dismissed a large number of oper- 
atives attributed to slack business, however, received this 
large order which made it necessary to rehire them at 
once. 


SHELBY, N. C.—One hundred and fifty-eight persons 
have been given employment in the textile plants of the 
country within the past six months, according to an an- 
nouncement made by C. A. Spruill, head of the North 
Carolina employment service’s Shelby office, and he states 
that indications are that the textile activity is beginning 
to pick up here and throughout the county and he may 
have other openings soon. 


AsHEBORO, N. C.—With optimism prevailing here in 
textile and other manufacturing circles, a survey reveals 
that a number of the mills are now operating on much 
better schedules with a decided pick-up in business with- 
in the last two weeks. 

The Acme Hosiery Mills, Inc., manufacturers of silk, 
rayon and cotton hosiery, is operating on a much better 
schedule. | 

The Asheboro Hosiery Mills, manufacturers of women’s 
seamless hosiery, are operating on an overtime schedule. 

The Stedman Manufacturing Co., handkerchief manu- 
facturers, is operating on a much better schedule. 

The McCary Hosiery Mills, Inc., manufacturers of 
full-fashioned silk hosiery, is operating on a full time 
schedule, with no indications of a let up in this excellent 
schedule. This company operates 125 full-fashioned 
machines. 

The Standard Tytape Co., manufacturers of cotton and 
rayon braids and jacquard lacing is having a good busi- 
ness. 

he McLaurine Hosiery Mills, manufacturers of men’s 
banner wrap and misses anklets, announce a decided in- 
crease in the company’s business. 
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turers of cotton flannels, continues to operate on the same 


tinued excellent business. 


Mi | | News | tems THE ASHWORTH CARD — 


GREENVILLE, S. C., July 8—Nearly all textile mills of 
Greenville County will be operating on full-time sche- 
dules next week as the result of improvement in the tex- 
tile markets, it was learned yesterday. 

Notice was given that Woodside Mills here would re- 
sume a 40-hour week next week, and it was understood 
other plants in the section would boost operations. Wood- 
side has been operating on two six-hour shifts for five 
days a week for the past two weeks, but will be on full- 
time operations next week. 3 

It was understood that Dunean Mill would resume 
three shifts in some departments, or full-time capacity, 
possibly within the next week. Judson also will resume 
full operations, it was understood. 

Only two or three mills in the county were still on a 
30-hour basis yesterday. Many of them have already 


resumed 40-hour weekly operations with two shifts work- 
ing. 


AsHEBORO, N. C.—In a survey of textile and other 
businesses of Randolph County, it is revealed that within 
the past two weeks business has improved very materially. 

The Leward Cotton Mills at Worthville, manufacturers 
of drills and narrow sheetings, have resumed operations 
after being closed down for several weeks. 

The Sapona Cotton Mills at Cedar Falls, manufac- 
turers of hosiery yarns resumed operations Monday, July 
4, after having been closed down for a good many weeks. 

The Commonwealth Hosiery Mills at Randleman, 
manufacturers of men’s and women’s combed rayon, mer- 
cerized and acetate hose, are operating on a much better 
schedule. 

The Central Falls Manufacturing Co., a unit at Central 
Falls of the Burlington Mills, Inc., group, manufacturers 
of rayon piece goods, continues to operate as it has all 
during the recession. 

The Randolph Mills, Inc., of Franklinville, manufac- 


schedule that has been in effect throughout the recession. 
All of the mills are located in Randolph County, and 
there is much optimism throughout the county for con- 


RAMSEUR, N. C.—General contract for construction 
of a full fashioned hosiery plant for the Ramseur Hosiery 
Mills, incorporated, has been awarded to C. M. Guest 
and Sons, of Greensboro, it was learned from Romeo H. 
Guest, vice president and treasurer of the contracting 
firm, 

The new plant, which is to be completely air condi- 
tioned, will be of glass block construction and will be 
erected at a cost of $60,000, Mr. Guest said. When the 
machinery is installed the total investment will amount 
to about $300,000. The structure is expected to be 
ready for the installation of machinery in the early Fall. 

About 300 persons will be employed in the plant. It 
will be on the highway between Ramseur and Siler City 
and will cover an area of 20,000 square feet. Plans for 
the building were drawn by H. V. Biverstein, mill archi- 
tect and engineer, of Charlotte. 


ITS AWATCHDOG 
AGAINST POOR 
QUALITY LOSSES 


Your profits and your reputation 
depend largely on the QUALITY 
of your product. 

Quality in your finished product 
is best obtained by STARTING 
RIGHT in your preparatory proc- 
esses. 

To make sure that your carding is ALWAYS right use Ashworth Card 
Clothing surveys at regular intervals. It’s economy in the long run. 

The surveys are made by practical card men, who always use a check 
list so that nothing is overlooked or forgotten. The facts thus obtained, 
plus Ashworth integrity, assure you of a complete, accurate and conserv- 
ative report which will enable you to budget your card clothing repairs 
over a period of time. | 

And of course Ashworth is a dependable service, since it offers an 
uninterrupted supply, prompt repairs and ready availability with— 


ASHWORTH BROS. INC 


Woolen Division: AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 
FACTORIES in Fall River, Worcester and Philadelphia; SALES 
OFFICES AND REPAIR SHOPS in Charlotte, Atlanta and Green- 
ville; SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: Textile Supply 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 

PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and 
Asbestos Cards and for All Types of Napping Machinery . . Brusher Clothing and 
Card Clothing fer Special Purposes . . Lickerin Wire and Garnet wire . . Sole 


Distributors for Platt's Metallic Wire . . Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed at All 
Plants. 
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FOR TEXTILE SERVICE WORK OST KNO: 


Newton, N. C.—Robert Bost Knox, 62, prominent tex- 


Speed and tilist, died at his home July 12th after a prolonged illness. 
ae Mr. ‘Knox entered the textile business in Newton by 
pean starting the Clyde Cotton Mills. This company was later 

Leverage SPECIAL incorporated into Clyde Fabrics, of which he was vice- 

for the aa president and general manager until ill health forced his 

Textile Plant- HAND retirement a year ago. He was also secretary-treasurer 

All Departments TOOLS of City Cotton Mills of Newton and was identified with 

X-50 Set other textile interests in the State. Mr. Knox was a 

Double Offset for member of the Presbyterian Church, the Masonic Order, 

and was a veteran of the Spanish-American War. He 

a. Sizes 1/16" to 1” cence served on the Board of Aldermen of Newton for several 
sPOOLER....4 terms. He married Miss Clyde Worth of Creston, who 


Powerful leverage .. . Speed .. . Safety || CARD ROOM) survives him, with four sons, Worth Knox of Newton, 


. . . Convenience—for All Mill Fixers openinc anp| JOhn Knox of Creston, R. B. Knox, Jr., of Durham, and 
These tools embody all the advantages of 4 XT 
socket wrenches and end wrenches combined. PICKER. ... Joe H, Knox of Newton. 
The completely enclosed head grips the nut FIXERS 
on all sides—it cannot slip and damage the 
machine and prevents danger of skinned" okie GEORGE F. BRIETZ 
knuckles and broken fingers. This wrench 


gives the same direct leverage as an end MACHINE 


wrench . . . plenty of power to break those || SHOPS AND Selma, N. C.—George F. Brietz, 71, superintendent of 
tough nuts loose or pull them tight... . . 
ie Hexagon broaching allows age yy GEN. UTILITY the Selma Cotton Mills for the last 24 years, died at his 
where handle movement is very limited. ‘mn h lv 13th aft a a] h f ill H : 

Make sure the wrench you buy is stamped — dap 9 lome Ju 7 t a er several months Of liness. € was 
Snap-on or Blue-Point. Fee born in Winston-Salem and attended Miss Pfohl’s private 


Complete Warehouse Stocks are Carried = 


school and Salem Boys School in Old Salem. He joined 
at Factory Branches in Textile Districts h the Moravian Church on Palm Sunday, 1881, and held 

WRITE FOR SPECIAL TEXTILE TOOL FOLDER AA\| | J) | his membership with that church until his death. 
His textile career began with services in the Arista 
SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION Mills at Winston-Salem, where he worked for ten years. 
KENOSHA onemes WISCONSIN | During this time he was superintendent of the Hope Mo- 
ravian Church Sunday School, he organized Calvary Sun- 
| day School in Winston-Salem and served as its superin- 
A Definite Step Forward! tendent for several years. Later, he went to Maryland, 
| where he was connected with the Thistle Mills for six 

IN PERFORMANCE AND DESIGN 


ears. 
He came to Selma in December, 1914, became superin- 
@ PARAMOUNT EFFICIENCY tendent of the Selma Cotton Mills on February 2, 1915. 
, Mr. Brietz had been a member of the local school board 
@ MAXIMUM SIMPLICITY for 18 years and a member of the board of stewards of 
@ HIGHEST ECONOMY the local Methodist Church for the last 15 years. He 
in maintenance and purchase | was also a charter member of the Selma Kiwanis Club. 
He was married to Miss Inez Hatcher, only daughter 
The Improved 48 of the late Dr. and Mrs. O. R. Hatcher, in 1904, who 


: survives, together with a son, Franklin, Jr., a daughter, 

Mrs. Henry Lamb, of Garland, and a sister, Mrs. Mar- 
¢ A % A B L A N BD A % garet Milburn, of Winston-Salem. 
LONG DRAFTING SYSTEM 


IN THEORY— 
ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST 


MRS. FLORENCE M. HAMRICK 


Gaffney, S. C.—Mrs. Florence Matin Hamrick, 49, 
wife of Waite C. Hamrick, Sr., head of the Hamrick 
IN PRACTICE— group of mills, died at her home July 13th after a brief 

THE MOST WIDELY ADOPTED illness. Mr. and Mrs. Hamrick were married 27 years 


ago. She was born and reared in Chattanooga, Tenn. 
----- through 26 years of constant |} She was a leader in church activities and charitable en- 


research and _ strict specialization deavors until her health became impaired some time ago. 
She is survived by her husband; three sons, Waite C. 
Hamrick, Jr., member of City Council; John M. Hamrick 
AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP and Charles Hamrick, both of whom are connected in 

* 1 official capacities with the Hamrick group of mills; and 
Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 


a daughter, Miss Florence Hamrick; three sisters, Mrs. 
SOLE LICENSEES IN U. &. A. Adolph S. Ochs, and Mrs. D. F. Kirkland, of Chatta- 


acai ——'# nooga, and Mrs. Joseph O. Dart, Jr., of Dayton, Ohio. 


Ask for a Demonstration 


| 

| 
| 
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New “Tufferizing Process” Announced By 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. © 


After several years of experimental work, Howard 
Bros: Mfg. Co. announce their new “Tufferizing Process” 
for the manufacture of card clothing. 

According to a statement by the manufacturers, Tuf- 
ferized Precision Parts have been in an experimental and 


development stage for three years in Howard Bros. plant. 


In its perfected form it cut the wire clean and free 
from burrs. This gives added life and service to Tuffer- 
ized Card Clothing because it minimizes side and top 
grinding before delivery. The next improved operation 
allows uniformly shaped wires with every one absolutely 
square at the crown and perfect parallel wires. This gives 
a higher quality Card Clothing, because each pair of 
wires can seat squarely, evenly and tightly into the found- 
ation both at the top and where the wires pass through 
the clothing. 

Tufferized card clothing will set tighter and lay flatter 
on cylinders, to insure more even setting of the rolls. 
These improvements will allow more uniform carding, 
smooth finish to coarse or fine yarns and longer service 
at no increased cost. 

The new process is perhaps more significant for brush- 
es which are not ground, likewise some Fancies. The 
Tufferized Precision Parts method of cutting and setting 
prevents the slightest burr. The new method of setting 
makes’ both wires stand up as traight as an arrow. Each 
pair of wires will set flat and square into the foundation 
and needle point holes are not enlarged a fraction by 
burrs on wire passing through the foundation. 


W. A. Hunt Represents Mill Devices Co., Inc., 
and Carter Traveler Co. 


W. A. Hunt, for the past two years superintendent of 
Pickett Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C., has resigned 
that position to accept a po- 
sition with Mill Devices Co.., 
Inc., manufacturers of the 
Boyce Weavers Knotter, and 
Carter Traveler Co., manu- 
facturers of ring travelers. 
The manufacturing plants 
are located in Gastonia, N.C. 

Mr. Hunt will be repre- 
sentative for Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Tennessee, with 
headquarters at LaGrange, 
Ga. He has been active in 
textile work in the South for 
a number of years, and has 

We A | also been active in the 
Southern Textile Association. 

He was a member of the executive committee of the 
Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division of the S. T. A. 


HALEYVILLE, ALA.—The local unit of the Alabama 
Mills, Inc., after several weeks of idleness, attributed to 
lack of orders, has resumed partial operations. Approx- 
imately 100 -looms are now being operated and it is 
thought by the management that the entire unit will be in 
operation soon. This unit is engaged in the manufacture 

of sheetings, warp, sateens and jeans. 7 
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WOOL CAN TAKE 
/™>, 


see how long a roll covering can be made to last. During the periodical 
agitations about substitutes for leather and cloth this fact is frequently 
overlooked. 


Noone’s TRI-CUSHION Roller Cloth (‘under good leather) makes. 


GOOD yarn as long as the leather remains serviceable. One reason for 
this is that TRI-CUSHION cloth is made chiefly or entirely of virgin 
WOOL. 

The importance of this fact is best appreciated when it is consid- 
ered that a large percentage of woolen fabrics for consumer purposes 
contain REWORKED wool and that wool is the ONLY fibre that is re- 
worked to any extent. 

In short, wool can “TAKE IT.” Used on drafting rolls, virgin wool 
retains the necessary cush- 
ion throughout its operating 


life. Hence, when assisted The Wagon 

by good leather, it AL- 

WAYS makes good yarn, 

other operating  require- 

ments being normal. i 
The reason for TRI- 

CUSHION’S peculiar suit- cushions this 


way 


ability for drafting in the 
first place is illustrated in 
the diagram. 

Ask your supplier for this 
superior roller cloth by 
name. If he doesn’t carry it, 
write us and give his name. 


Tri-Cushion 
cloth uses 
both principles 


WILLIAM R. NOONE & COMPANY 
105 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
A. ERLAND GOYETTE, Pres. ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treas. 


NOONE’S TRI-GUSHIQN Router CLOTH 


FIBRE 
WARP 
FILLING 


CUSHION IN THE 


idl 


Pru 


| 
| 
| 
| 
a 
WOOL 
“WEAR 
The primary object of spinning is to make GOOD yarn and NOT to 
j | 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND”. 
EMERY FILLETING 


“The New Flexible” “Needs No Damping” 
Stocks in The Standard 
all the leading Card-Grinding 
Mill Centres Medium 


— — 


GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Stocked by the 
Principal Mill 
Supply Houses 
and 
Card-Clothing 
Makers 


SiIZO-GEL—For Reyon Size 
$1ZOL—Softeners and Gums for Cotton 
| DESOL—Kier Assistant for Cotton 


PARATOL—For Electrolysis Control in 


Est. 1904 Kier 


HYGROSOL—As Penetrant conditioning Cotton Filling 


| 
| SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


(House of Service) 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Greenville, C. 
Harold P. Goller 


Edgewood, R. |. 
Alexander W. Anderson ) 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


SS 


Since the beginning of our organization in 1919, we 
have traded actively in Southern Cotton Mill stocks 


List your stocks for sale with us 


R. S. DICKSON & CO. 


Charlotte 
New York Chicago Richmond 


Raleigh Columbia 
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Southern Writer Reveals Industrial Conditions 
in North 


(Continued from Page 16) 


continues his endless parade up and down the sidewalk. 
Philadelphia manufacturers are familiar with that at- 
titude. They remember, with horror, the tragic strike at 
Apex Hosiery Mill, when thousands of strikers rioted and 
mobbed the plant, sabotaging over.a million dollars’ worth 
of equipment. They can bring similar instances to mind 


without much difficulty. 


Labor troubles, coupled with their long and so far 
fruitless battle against high city taxes, has put their backs 
firmly against the wall. Many of them have given up 
the ghost and moved out of the city entirely. And of 
those who have remained there are few who have not 
surveyed the possibilities of establishing their plants in 
calmer surroundings. : 


Frightened City 


When you add all that up you arrive at the abvious 
reason behind the bitter attacks on the industrial South 
that have been smeared across the pages of Philadelphia 
newspapers. 


_ For Philadelphia is scared. It has grown to te the 
third city of the United States and a large percentage of 
the country’s manufacturing contests there. The sprawl- 
ing city depends upon that manufacturing for labor for 
its millions. 


Right now business is off there as it is everywhere else 
in the country. The manufacturing plants can’t sell their 
goods and curtailment is inevitable. But Philadelphia’s 
workers refuse to accept lower wages, and indeed, the cost 
of living, which has remained paradoxically at prosperity 
levels, is such that few of them can afford to take a pay 
cut, 


But it’s the last straw to many of the manufacturers. 
The handwriting is on the wall in Philadelphia, and it’s 
written in large, distinct letters. So the city has turned 
to the only means it can find to combat migration, paint- 
ing the South a lurid black in an effort to arouse public 
opinion against the competition it offers. 


Notes Sharp Drop in Cotton Acreage 


Washington.—The Department of Agriculture report- 
ed that cotton in cultivation on July Ist totaled 26,904.- 
000 acres, compared with 34,471,000 acres a year ago and 
a 1938 farm program allotment of 27,527,569 acres. 


Decreases in acreage from last year were reported in all 


States, with the greatest reductions west of the Missis- 
sippi river. 

The acreage was the smallest since the department be- 
gan keeping records in 1909. It was 78 per cent of last 
year’s total and approximately 70 per cent of the 1937- 
1936 average of 37,380,000 acres. 

The department did not estimate production, but on 
the basis of past average production, this year’s acreage 
would produce approximately 11,750,000 bales. 
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Mill News 


VatpesE, N. C.—Pilot Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills 
have purchased several single unit knitting machines 
from Germany, for installation within the next few 
months. 


FRANKLINVILLE, N. C—New machinery is being in- 
stalled in the Randolph Mills, Inc., No. 1 unit. These 
mills are engaged in the manufacture of cotton flannels. 


COOKEVILLE, TENN.—A charter has been granted the 
Cookeville Shirt Company. This was formerly the local 
unit of the Washington Manufacturing Company and the 
new company was organized by a group of local business 
men to take over the building and equipment formerly 
operated by the Washington Manufacturing Company. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—Directors of the Adams-Millis 
Corporation, hosiery manufacturers, have declared a div- 
idend of 25 cents a share on the common stock, the same 
as three months ago when the payment was cut from 50 
cents. The latest disbursement is payable August Ist to 
shareholders of record July 22nd. 


WuitmireE, S. C.—The local unit of the Aragon-Bald- 
win Cotton Mills, Inc., has expended about $20,000 on a 
building program which has enabled the company to 
greatly enlarge the beam storage department and the 
machine shop. Potter & Shackleford, Inc., of Greenville, 


S. C., had charge of the construction work on the new 
addition. | 


GRIFFIN, GAa.—At a cost of more than $100,000 the 
Lowell Bleachery, South, has work under way on the con- 
struction of a three-story mill addition measuring 102 by 
110 feet. A new boiler house measuring 50 by 175 feet is 
also under construction. It will be one story. The $100,- 
000 expenditure will represent the new building program 
and the machinery set-up. The Lowell Bleachery, South, 
is engaged in bleaching piece goods. 


DoTHAN, ALA.—Work has been inaugurated here on 
the construction of a modern plant to house the Dothan 
Silk Hose Company, a subsidiary of a nationally known 
industry. The new industry will have an outlay of ap- 
proximately $350,000. The site for the new industry 
building has been purchased for $6,000 and the contract 
for construction of the initial mill building, which will 
cover 25,000 square feet, was recently awarded. This 
will represent an investment of $70,000, and $250,000 
additionally will be expended for the machinery. 


Mr. Hotty, N. C.—Progress is being made on the 
Mount Holly Knitting Mills plant here, which will be 
ready for occupancy by August Ist. The new mill will 
occupy the old Catawba Spinning Company building on 
East Central avenue. 

Contractors are now pouring the concrete floor in the 
wing that will house the kniting machines. The floor has 
already been completed in the dyehouse, and carpenters 
are working on the main part of the building. 
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“Any Three” 1. Take any three 


2. From any lot 
3. Then you'll agree— 


For CARD ROOM BOBBINS, 


Creel, Twister and Warp Spools, Skewers, 
Clearer Boards, Scavenger Rolls, etc. 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. greatest 
improvement entering the spinning Hi 
room since the advent of the HIGH § 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 


$1 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


‘ 
Southern Electric Service | 
Company, Inc. : 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


SOLD, REPAIRED AND INSTALLED 


Greenville, Spartanburg, Charlotte, Greensboro, 


| 
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WANTED 


Experienced Superintendent for | 

small Braided Cord mill. Must know | 
braiding, twisting, finishing and 
dyeing. Address ‘“‘Superintendent,’’ 
| care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Master Mechanic. 
Well experienced on steam and electric 
work in different plants. Can improve 


present methods. References. Address 
““M. M.,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


Electrician Painfully Burned 


Burlington, N. C—R. W. Walker, 
Graham electrician, was reported 
painfully burned about his arms July 
11th in testing lines at the Scott Hos- 
iery Mill at Graham. 

Removed to his home, he was giv- 
en treatment by Dr. W. C. Goley. 
Although not rendered unconscious, 
the shock was said to have burned 
the skin from his arms and hands in 
places. 


Workers Get Vacation; 
Receive Full Time Pay 


Clinton, S. C.—The several: hun- 
dred employees of the Joanna Cotton 
Mills of Goldville received a week 
vacation recently with full pay. This 
policy is followed annually by the 
management in appreciation of the 
services of the people of the mill com- 
munity. 


Data Show Little Change In 
Rayon Weaving Activity 


Little change in rayon weaving ac- 
tivity for the week ended June 18 as 
compared with the previous week is 
shown in the survey of loom activity 
of the National Rayon Weavers Asso- 
ciation. 

The greatest change is ‘the reduc- 
tion in actual operations in pigment 
taffetas from 87 per cent to 75 per 
cent. In staples and linings division, 
on a loom-hour basis, operations were 
equivalent to 55 per cent of capacity 
as compared with 58 per cent for the 
wéek ended June 11, 

The following is a comparison of 
operations for the week ended June 
18 as compared with the week of 
peak operations in 1937: 


Reduction of Actual 


Opetation Operation 

Per Cent Per Cent 
150 demer taffetas _. 62 68 
100 denier taffetas _. 48 52 
Faille taffetas 23 
Twills and serges ..... 54 46 
Lining taffetas — 117 
Box loom fabrics _. 72 28 
Pigment taffetas 25 75 
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Index Advertisers 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
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Department 


Ww ANT ED—Position as Master Mechanic. 
12 years’ experience. I. C. S. trained. 
Steam or Electric drive. Interview wel- 
comed. Address ‘“‘Mechanic,’’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED—Supervisor of sta- 
tistical units: Hollerith or Powers tab- 
ulating, payroll, accounting, general de- 
tail, etc. Age 36. Excellent references, 
thorough mill training. Last employer 
liquidated. With previous company 16 
years. Will accept other suitable em- 
ployme nt anywhere, immediately. Ad- 
arene Box 425, Lawrence, Mass. 


PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 

1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 

Former Member Examining Corps 

| U. S. Patent Office 


W ANTED—Position by experienced over- 
seer spinning, slasher room and weave 
room. White and colored goods. Ad- 
dress “W. 8S. P.,”"’ care Textile Bulletin. 


Expects Great Benefits To 


Cotton From New Laboratory 


Waco, Tex.—Some of the far- 
reaching benefits to cotton expected 
to be derived from the proposed cot- 
ton research laboratory, funds for 
which have been made available by 
Congress, were outlined by A. M. 
Goldstein, chairman of the laboratory 
section of the Statewide Cotton Com- 
mittee, who is treasurer of the Gold- 
stein-Migel Company. 

“We believe our scientists will pro- 
duce a fabric cheaper and better than 
rayon, made of cotton, treated chem- 
ically, that will use between 1 and 2 
million bales of cotton per year,” he 
said in a speech before the Waco 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. . “We 
believe they will produce a fabric 
made of cotton, treated chemically, 
that will replace silk stockings, that 
will have a sheen like silk. 

‘What did we know 20 years ago 
about rayon? Neither did we know 
anything 20 years ago about Cello- 
phane. There is no telling how many 
uses we will find for cotton if we can 
have a laboratory and employ the 
brains to discover these new uses.” 


He contended that for insulation 


and air-conditioning another two mil- 
lion bales of cotton. 


Texas Cotton Crop 
Outlook Unfavorable 


Lubbock, Tex.—Cotton growers in 
_ most of the area comprising the South 
Plains of Northeast Texas are facing 
a discouraging outlook for the current 
season. Instead of producing more 
than one million bales, as was done 
last year, the indications point to less 
than one-half that quantity for this 
season, 


In the first place, the 1938 Govern- 
ment farm program has forced a 


marked reduction of cotton acreage, 
compared with last year. This cur- 
tailment was greatly augmented by 
delayed rains which caused the plant- 


ing to be unusually late. Then came. 


a period of high winds which “blew 
out” thousands of acres of cotton in 
the more sandy areas. The replanted 
cotton was just out of the ground 
when excessive rains came which have 
destroyed much of it. 

In Lubbock county, which led all 
the counties of Texas in cotton pro- 
duction last year, prospects are so 
unfavorable that the present season’s 
crop will not be one-third of that of 
last year, it has been estimated. 


Mills Lose Effort To Collect 
Refund On Processing Tax 


Charleston, §, C—-Refonds in 


AAA cotton processing and floor 
stock taxes were denied by United 
States District Judge Frank K. 
Myers to 16 textile firms seeking a 
total of $4,572,394.21. 

The cases, which were an after- 
math of litigation resulting from the 
invalidating AAA processing taxes in 
1935, were dismissed with costs. 

The mills concerned are Abbeville 
Cotton Mills, Grendel Mills, the 
Mathews Cotton Mills, Greenwood 
Cotton Mills, Ninety-Six Cotton 
Mills, Monarch Cotton Mills, Panola 
Cotton Mills, Ware Shoals Manufac- 
turing company, Whitney Manufac- 
turing company, Excelsior Mills, Vic- 
toria Cotton Mills, Hermitage Cot- 
ton Mills, Mayfair Cotton Mills, 
Oconee Textiles, Inc., and Anderson 
Cotton Mills. 


Japs Buy Less Cotton in U. S. 


Washington.—Japan dropped from 
first to fourth place among America’s 


cotton customers during the last 11. 


months. 
The census bureau reported Japan- 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 
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Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Mill Strapping and Loop Pickers 


ese purchases of American lint were 
621,000 bales from August 1937, to 
June 1938, compared with 1,522,000 
bales for the corresponding period a 
year ago when it was this country’s 
leading cotton customer. 

England has replaced Japan, tak- 
ing 1,521,000 bales of cotton during 
the last 11 months compared with 
1,120,000 bales from August 1936 to 
June 1937. 


Other countries which have pur- 
chased more American cotton than 
Japan during the last 11 months are 
France. 711,000 bales and Germany, 
647,000 bales. France increased its 
purchases from 653,000 bales during 
the period while Germany’s purchases 
rose from 627,000 bales. 

Total exports of cotton to all coun- 
tries was placed at 5,403,000 bales 
valued at $296,443,000, from August 
1937 to June 1938, compared with 
5,316,000 bales valued at $364,296,- 
COO for the corresponding 1936-37 


period, 


Three Cotton Suits 
Given Roosevelt 


Washington.—Representative Ful- 
mer (Democrat, South Carolina), fol- 
lowing a practice of several years, de- 
livered to President Roosevelt three 


cotton summer suits recentiy. 


They were tailored to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s order by a New Orleans firm. 
Fulmer said the President had worn 
similar suits given him in previous 
summers. 

Fulmer, a member of the House 
agricultural committee, has cham- 
pioned wider use of cotton. He said 
he planned to leave. Thursday for his 
home at Orangeburg, S. C. 


| 
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Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Massachusetts : 


smi 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ experience 
and an enormous amount of research and experiment in 
high speed traveler manufacture. Dary Ring Travelers are 
made from speciallly drawn stock by the finest of skilled 
craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, temper and 
style. Write for samples and prices today. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
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LINING “Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
a SS last two to four times longer than 
PLASTIC those lined with fire brick. Write for 
LINING» quotation.” 
USED | CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
PLACE OF Hartsville, S. C 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—With sales of cotton sales yarns in 
approximately the same volume as the preceding week, it 
is expressed as doubtful by some observers that the pro- 
posed increases by some mills will be successfully exe- 
cuted. They are of the opinion that the demand has not 
yet reached the point where present top asking prices are 
easily disposable. The latest drop in raw cotton prices Is 
given as the chief reason. 

On behalf of the yarn mills, it is pointed out by some 
observers that even with cotton quoted below the recent 
high, and with the spinners firm for the rates then being 
quoted, the spinners still are not so well off as they were 
last January, as far as their gross margin above cotton 
cost is concerned. As compared with a year ago, the aver- 
age spinners’ gross margin above cotton cost is nearly 30 
per cent less. This condition is assumed to indicate that 
spinners this month and next will make every effort to 
resist customers’ assaults on the yarn price structure, 
though the urge of spinners to book additional orders 
with the closer approach of fall will become stronger. 

It is asserted by some sellers that customers in genera] 
are today better able to pay prices giving spinners a rea- 
sonable margin, because through their own exertions and 
those of the jobbing and retail trades, many manufactur- 
ers using sale yarns have been able to reconstitute their 
credit. This is confirmed by the fact that failures affect- 
ing yarns have been steadily diminishing. 

A measure of enlarged demand for combed peeler yarn 
is given in the latest summary furnished by spinners, 
showing their production, shipments and sales, which con- 
firms reports of some local distributors to the effect that 
about twice as much ‘has been sold as was currently being 
produced, with initial activity being especially pronounc- 
ed in the single combed yarns. 
taken place in combed yarn quotations, also, is evidence 
of better demand, though somé sources still appear to lag 
in marking up their prices. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


ite. 
4s 
26s 23 
a0 os Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
36s 28 8s 18 
40s 18% 
12s 19 
Southern Single Warps 14s 20% 
10s 16s 
12s 18% 20s 21% 
14s 19 
Carpet Yarns 
2¢ zt 
Tinged, 5-Ib., 8s,:3 and 
40s 291% Colored strips, 8s, 3 and 
4-ply 16 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 8s, 3 and 
Warps “PAY - 18 
a - he Part Waste Insulated Yarns 
16s - 20% 8s, 2 and 4-ply 
20s 21 "2 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 16% 
248 ---~ 12s, 2-ply 
36s 29% 8, é-ply 18% 
1Z 
Southern Frame Cones 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 17% 
8s 18 10s 18 
12s 16s 19 
lés 22s 21 
26s .. 24% =268 23 
25%, 28s 24 
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Cotton Goods Markets 
New York.—Sharp fluctuations in cotton prices § SELLING AGENTS for 


brought trading in cotton gray cloths to a halt last week. : 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Sales fell below production for the first week in more 
than a month, 

But despite offerings from second hands, prices were § 
well maintained on print cloths, sheetings, and related ——— 
items. 

E Combed goods were slow but prices were strong. Most 
4 mills stepped up production during the week and a num- i oage 
ber full operations. Higher prices on drills Deer ing Milliken & Co. 


and other industrial fabrics were named by mills. 


Incorporated 


Converters sold sizable amounts of percales, sheets and _ 
pillowcases, outing flannels, denims, coverts, and other | 
types of colored cottons and marked up prices on o num- & 79-83 Leonard 5t. ; 
ber of items. | 

Business in the primary finished goods markets lacked New York | F 


the briskness that featured it during the previous week. | 
Most larger operators had already acquired a consider- 330 West Adams Street, Chicago 
able part of their distributing and manufacturing require- § | 

ments. To that extent, mills were once more running 
more fully than they had in well above a year. Smaller §& 
buyers: were likewise in the market for goods, but not 
enough had as yet’ made an appéarance to appreciably 


improve the market above the healthy level to which it : Be U RR AN & BARRY 


had ascended. Many smaller buyers are due to make 
known their needs within the near future, for each week 


piles up a larger aggregate of contract covering. Various 320 Broadway 
features in trade accentuate how markedly sounder the 4 New York, N. Y. 


market is than heretofore. Even timid retailers have felt 
impelled to order more than they had any idea of doing a 
month ago. Various buyers have ordered within restrict- 
ed delivery periods but, seeking to cover farther ahead, | 
they have sometimes increased the quantities within a Domestic 
two- to three-months” period. | 


Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60 Joshua Baily & Co. 
Gray goods, 3814-in., 64x60s | 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 10-12 Thomas St. wow Tork 

Brown sheetings, 4- -yard, 56x60s 


Staple ginghams Al CARL. ARLAND 


| LOOM PICKERS and 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. LOOM Bo a 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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The Spinning Test As a Means of Determining 


Cotton Quality 
(Continued from Page 11) 


Rates of end breakage, appearance (that, is, uniform- 
ity, freedom from neps and particles of foreign matter), 
uniformity of diameter or “levelness’’ of yarns, resistance 
to abrasion, and winding efficiency are some of the other 
tests employed to determine yarn quality. Fabrics woven 
or knitted from such yarns may likewise be tested for 
tensile and bursting strength, resistance to abrasion and 
tearing, air and water permeability, dyeing and finishing 
properties, launderability, serviceability, and the like. 

The Bureau’s spinning laboratories possess a large 
file of carded and combed yarns from many different 
cottons. From these, together with samples of yarn 
obtained from a number of mills, a series of photographic 
standards for yarn appearance have been developed. 
Yarns made in the course of spinning tests are found on 
boards, compared with these standards, and graded ac- 
cordingly. 

All of the tests mentioned provide data which reflect, 
to some extent at least, the quality of the raw cotton 
employed. 


Variables Encountered in Spinning Tests 


At the beginning of this paper it was pointed out that 
the spinning test is not the cut-and-dried affair that it is 
popularly supposed to be. Now that a description has 
been given of the “why” and the “how” of the spinning 
test, it is necessary to consider the “ifs” and the “buts” 
involved. 

If, in comparing two or more cottons in a spinning 
test, the investigator could be certain that he had the 
optimum combination for each, the matter would be sim- 
ple. Unfortunately it is possible to employ widely differ- 
ent settings, speeds, and other factors, without producing 
visible changes in the quality of the product, so that the 
results of employing a particular combination may not 
be known until the end product is tested. The number 
of variables to be considered in a spinning test (spinning 
organization, speeds, settings, and the like) is very large, 
and it is clear. that the possible combinations are a 
cally infinite. 


Let it be supposed that there are 100 points in the 
manufacturing process where a condition may be varied; 
as, for example, card licker-in speeds, drawing-frame 
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drafts, roving twists, spinning-frame roll settings, etc. Let 
it be further supposed that there are 10 different values 
for each variable. What combinations of variables should 
be used for a given cotton so that the resulting product 
is certain to be as nearly perfect as it can be made? 

A little calculating of permutations and combinations 
shows that the number of possible combinations is 10 
raised to the 100th power, or 1 followed by 100 zeros. 
But, although there are probably several million different 
routes that a man can take between his home and his 
office, without leaving the city, is it necessary for him to 


test out each and every one of the routes before deter- 


mining which is the best for him to follow? 


Solution of the Problem 


Just as an individual soon settles upon a route which 
he considers best for his purposes, so, by breaking the 
problem of spinning variables into manageable segments 
and making. a study of the effects of the more important 
ones encountered, mixing in a liberal amount of judg- 
ment during the process, it should be possible eventually 
to conduct a spinning test and say with a good deal of 
conviction where a particular cotton stands with respect 
to quality. 


A number of years ago, this theory was judged by 
those concerned in the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
to be a sound one, and a start was made on the problem. 
In addition to the spinning tests of a more or less routine 
nature, there was established at the spinning laboratory 
a program of fundamental studies. One of the purposes 
of this work is to arrive at a better undersanding of some 
of the more important variables and to apply this inform- 
ation in such a manner as to give a high degree of reli- 
ability to the results of spinning tests. 


These fundamental studies have yielded information 
relating to machine speeds, settings, drafts, twists and 
other factors, both single and in various combinations. 
From this information it has been possible to establish 
many facts regarding the influence of these variables upon 
the quality of the product. In some cases it has been 
found that within the range of working conditions the 
differences are insignificant and may be ignored; in 
others, the variables must be considered carefully. Cor- 


rection factors have been developed which can be applied 


to the test data to eliminate the influence of certain 
variables. 


On the basis of some of the findings it has been pos- 
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sible to establish equations between the values for cer- 
tain fibre properties and the settings or other adjust- 
ments on the machines. It has been found that the opti- 
mum yarn twist, from the standpoint of strength, de- 
pends upon the length of staple, other factors being equal. 
An equation showing the relationship of optimum twist 
to the length of fibre at a particular point in the fibre 
length array has been developed and put into use. 


Space prevents a description here of the findings which 


have resulted from these fundamental studies. It is suf-. 


ficient to say that as a result of this work it has been 
possible to make substantial improvements in the tech- 
nique of routine spinning tests, and that it is now pos- 
sible to assign causes for and to evaluate many if not 
most of the differences in results which are due to manu- 
facturing conditions rather than to differences in cotton 
quality. 

Increasing use is being made of modern statistical 
methods in sampling, compiling, and analyzing spinning 
test data. Wherever feasible, special applications of cor- 
relation, variance analysis, and other tests of the signi- 
ficance of differences have been developed and put to 
frequent use. 


With improved laboratory technique and modern meth- 
ods of analysis, spinning tests can now be conducted with 
greater confidence and the results interpreted more in- 
_telligently than heretofore. Nothing can take the place 
of the spinning test, properly conducted under adequate 
conditions, to give a measure of the utility of a cotton, 
but even this method is as yet by no means perfect. Con- 
tinued effort is being made to increase its reliability and 
to develop short-cut methods which will speed up the 
tests, increase the number of samples that can be handled 
and lessen the expense involved without sacrifice in pre- 
cision of results. 


BULLETIN 3] 


Versatile Cotton 


The campaign to develop new uses for cotton and re- 
duce the surplus of Dixie’s major crop is meeting with 
notable success. Experiments conducted in widely vary- 
ing fields point to vast new markets for cotton products, 
meat-packing and aviation being the latest industries to 


emerge as potential consumers .of cotton on a large scale. 


Cotton muslin has been found to have distinct advan- 
tages as a sanitary and preservative wrapping for veal. 
A national meat-packing concern has had such marked 
success with cotton wrapping that it has adopted muslin 
covering exclusively for all of its veal meats. Veal now 
can be shipped thousands of miles without affecting its 
quality, it is claimed, the new wrapping method preserv- 
ing the “bloom,” or color, of the meat maintaining its 
freshness. In its experimental stages last year, the new 
method of wrapping consumed eight million yards of cot- 
ton muslin, and a consumption of at least twenty million 
yards of cloth is expected this year. Experts hail this 
development as one of the most important advances in 
the merchandising of fresh meat in fifty years. 


Meanwhile, the Army Air Corps is experimenting with 
cotton cloth in the construction of airport runways. The 
idea developed from a similar use of cotton in road con- 


struction. The cloth is used primarily as a binder for 
bituminous paving material, being designed to augment 
elasticity and lengthen the life of the road. A test run- 
way at Reilly Field, Ala., has not yet gone through a 
winter, so it is too soon for final evaluation of the idea, 
but results thus far have been satisfactory, it is reported. 
If the experiment proves successful, it may bring about a 
substantial and rapid development of the nation’s airport 
facilities. An Air Corps spokesman explains that cotton 


construction would be less than half as expensive as con-— 


crete.—Atlanta Journal. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts ane materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., 603 
Stewart Ave.; F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E.; C. A. 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd., S. W. North Carolina—Charlotte, F. 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina—Greenville, G. 
Basley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain, W. 
Polley, 802 James Bivd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 
Gore Ave. Louisiana—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 518 Gravier St. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, 0. Sou. Branches, 903-905 


Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. €.; 390 S. Second St., Memphis, 
Tenn 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., 
more, Md., Lexington Blde., A. T. 
Ala., Webb Crawford Blidg., John J. Greagan, Mer .; Charlotte, 

Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
, Tennessee Electric Power Bldg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.; 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bldg., Ww. 3. May, Mer.: 
Tex., Santa Fe Bide., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex.. 
, K. P. Ribble, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bide., 

Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Electric Blidg., C. L. 
Crosby, Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Pldz., Earl 
R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa; Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.;: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C .Hood, Mer. 


ALROSE CHEMICAL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., A. M. 
Burt, 1701 N. Elm St., Greensboro. N. C. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., 
Court Square Bildge., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 


Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. BS. 


Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Berrien. Moore, Mer.; 


Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 


Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Commercial Bank 
Rooms .716-19 101 Marietta St. Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican’ Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio: 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Bldg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutua) 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.;: 620 S. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


‘AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Shipping Dept., 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablan- 
cas and J. Casablancas, Executives: J. Rabasa, Engineer; Fred 
P. Brooks, P. O. Box $41, Atlanta, Ga., Representative: Ameri- 
can Casablancas Corp., P. O. Box $17, New Bedford, Mass. 


AMERICAN COOLAIR CORP., Jacksonville, Fla. J. E. Graves, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. Factory engineer, Clark R. 
Trimble, 205 Cottage Place, Charlotte, N. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 ie Nag St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN sag co., 


Providence, R. L. 
plant, Charlotte, N. 


Southern 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. 1. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charoltte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 
es age “ot Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. Ll. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert EB. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck. 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala.;: D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 5. C.; 2156 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this 
company's listing.) 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il, Sou. Office, 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, 8. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville, S. C.; John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 


Balti-' 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. ee H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., . B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, 
Gossett, Woodside Blidg., Greenville, S. C.; Willlam J. Moore, 
Woodside Blidg., Greenville. S. C.; Belton C. Plowden,. Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, WN: ©. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps.; M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N .C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, 


Spartanburg, 8S. C.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; 


Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 


Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., tInc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. €. 


CLINTON COoO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther -Knowles, 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Gilbert, Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C.; 
W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bldg., Greenville; S. C.: Lee Gilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, S. C.; A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.; Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
carried at- Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, §S 
house, Atlanta. 


New York Clty. 


Sou. Agt., 
Reps., Grady 
Clinton Sales Co., Ine., 


.C.;. Atlanta Service Ware- 


COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP., THE, 101 Marietta 
St., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Marlow, Mer.; 708 Guilford Blidg., Greens- 
boro, N. C., A. B. Wason, Mer. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office. 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Roll Agents: 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, mm. 4.8 . J. Whittemore & Sons, 
Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.: Morrow 
Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Greenville Roll & Leather Co., 
Greenville, S. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 
Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.. 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.:; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk. Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., BE. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


St., W., Atalnta, Ga.. W. M Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C.., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


Asheville, N. C. 


, Greenville, 8S. C.., 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO.,, Inc., E. I. 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses. 414 S. Chureh St... 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury. H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, 
S. A. Fettus, A. W. Picken. N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office: J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Blidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Green- 


, Organic Chemi- 


ille, S. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A. Howard, 
wc Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @4@ CO., E. l., Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington, Del. Howard J. Smith, Dist. Sales Mer., W 
F. Hummel, Salesman, 414 S. Church S8St., ‘Charlotte, N. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., E. 


Rayon Div., F. H. 
Coker, Dist. Sales Megr., 414 S. Church St., 


Charlotte, N. C. Ace- 


, 414 8. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C., 


tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mer. 


Charlotte; Consoli- 


Dixie 


ot 
4 
ak 
- 
+ 
4 
is 
hk, 


Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mgr.; 


af. = ob. 
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DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. |., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., 8S. BR. and V. Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. L. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO., THE, Frederick, Md. 
Sou, 7 R. L. Selby, Piedmont Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
N, C - Boiler Equipment Service Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Sou. Office, 813 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charoltte, N. C.; J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bldg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bldg., 
Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Blidg., Charles- 
ton, S. C.; P. W. Black, Greenville, 8S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 7101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C, 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., B .H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Megrs.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Megr.; 
Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mger.;: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., L A. Uhr, Mer.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Megr.; Dallas, 
Tex., W .F. Kasten, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps:, Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 


‘Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
N. C., W. Hamner; Greenviile, 
(;osse = Dallas, Tex., 


Gastonia, 
J. Hoore, Ralph 
Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc. 


GOODYEAR TIRE @& RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou. 
Offices and Reps., W. C. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. 
C.; W. Reynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
C. O. Roome, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. H. 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; W. R. Burtle, 3rd 
and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.; R. G. Abbott, Alen and Broad Sts., 
Richmond, Va,; - A. Fille y and R. B. Warren, 214 Spring St.. 

Ww Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 2ist St., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Atlanta Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Battey Machinery Co., 
Rome, Ga.; Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Knoxville Belting & Supply Co.. 
Knoxvilile, Tenn.; Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.;. Or- 
lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.; McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss.; 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Morgan's, Inc., 
Savannah, Ga.; Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.; 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.; I. W. Philips ,Tampa, Fla.; 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., 


Pye-Barker 
Railey Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami, Fla.:; 
Anderson, S. C.; Superior Iron Works & 
Supply ae _ Shreveport, La.; Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N.C.; Tidewater 
Supply. Co., ' Norfolk, Va., Columbia, S. C., Asheville, N. C 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Ww right, Greenville, 8S. C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; J. Hooten, Gastonia. N. C.; Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N, Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.; NeW Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala., W. R. Sargent, 
Greenville, S. C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representativ es. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—BDurkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga 
Warehouses—American Storage and Ware ‘house Co., 605- 513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co.. 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South Atlantis Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. eg Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. L Sou. Distrib- 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co.., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 


Pensacola Tool & Supply. 
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Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 
Eee Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton pd Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 

Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply 
Co., Greenville, 5S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON &@ CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Megr., W. H. Brinkley, 1301 W., Morehead 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrew, 1306 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square Bidg., 
Baltimore, Md.; S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St., igh Point, 
BD. O. Wylie, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 
Reilly, 2855 Peachtree Rd., Atlanta, Ga. (Ap t. 45); H. F. Graul, 
605 Idlewild Circle, Birmingham, Ala.; V. ch Shadden, 1821 Au- 
burndale Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.; B. B. Dodd, 333 St. Charles 
St., New Orleans, La.; J. W. By rnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; G. J. Reese, 402 8S. Independence St., Sapulpa, 
Okla. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
ens Jas. E. Taylor, P. 0. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., OrCeeter, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., 8. W. A elnnte, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Southeastern Sales 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Warehouse stocks at Greenville, 8S. C., Winston-Salem, 
C., Atlanta, Ga. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 S. Tryon St., 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. : 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
Rep., E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N .C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C. Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, Ss. C.; Montgomery ‘€ Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.;: Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville’ Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. =e and itlenta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.;. Waters- Garland Co,., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidge., Greenville, Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C, Sou. Reps., 
Claude B. Her ,P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, 8. C.: Luke J. Castile, 
515 N. Church St., Charlotte,.N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 1115 S. 26th 
St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., 
phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., 
N. 


Inc., 2607 E. Tioga. St., Philadel- 
A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, 


McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 33 “age St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Edward Smith, Asheboro, N., 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First National Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., § Laurel St., Hartford; Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Jobbers: 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., 
Shelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; 
M. C. Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.; Ferebee-Johnson Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Miss. 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.; Corinth Machine Co., Cor- 
inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips 
Hdw. & Supply Co., Columibus, Ga.; Macon Supply Co., Macon, 
ja.; Owen-Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Matthews-Morse 
Sales Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., tnc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. 
Offices and Plant, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Reps., D. Rion, Cedar- 
town, Ga.; C. E. Elphick, 100 Buist Ave., Greenville, age te. 
R. B. Macintyre, care D. G. MacIntyre, Franklinton, N. C.: Paul 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md.: G. H. Small, 226 
Bolling Road, Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 27 72, Atianta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atanta, Ga. ; 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 2183 W. Lone St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, C harlotte, aa 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. eR 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern 
Division Office, 140 Spring St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 
Mer. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep.. 
Henry Annér, Box 1515, Greenville, he 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou, Re ps., L. H. Schwoebel, 513 N. Spring St., Winston-Salem, 
Ww. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; A. 5S. Jay, 1600 
S. 2ist St., Birmingham, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., 
Ss. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 
Forsyth St., S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


— 


i & SONS. B. S., W orcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Greenville, 
Ss. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N,. C., Walter W. 
Gayle, Sou. Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. 
Comer, Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling 
Agent. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


’ SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, D. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315.E. Main St.; Savannah, 655 KE. Liberty 
St.: Charlotte, 222 W. First St; Spartanburg, 158 E. Main St.: 
Columbia. 1713 Main St.: Atlanta, 70 Broad St., N. W.; Columbus, 
1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, 826-28 
Broad St.; Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.; Knoxville, 314 S. Gay St. Sou. Reps., E. H. 
Steger. 222 W. ist St., Charlotte, N. C.:; R. B. Olney, 158 E. 
Main St., Spartanburg, 8. C.; W. O.. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston- ‘Sale ‘m, N. C.; T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, 
Va.> <i. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Mast- 
brook. 105 W. Iver St.. Greensboro, N. C.; John Limbach, 70 
Broad St., N. wW.., Atlanta, Ga.: D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station, 
Nashville. Tenn.: O. A. King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va.; James C. Wilkinson, 230 Bay View Blvd., Portsmouth, 
Va. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPYNG CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou.. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., Phone 6935. UO. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga.. 113 Courtland St:, S. E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans. 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 623 Spring St., N. 
W.,. Atlanta, Ga.; 20 E. 21st St., Baltimore, Md.; 2809 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex.; 119 W. Ashley St., Jacksonville, Fla.; 2516 Grand 
Ave.. Kansas City, Mo.: 940 Poydras St., New Orleans, La.; 1645 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Bivd., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bide., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co.,.1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N, 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, ll. Sou. Offices, 1710 
oe Haverty Bidg., Atlanta. Ga.; Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 


Jersey City, N. J. Sou, Rep., Har- 
C.; Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 


Mer., Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Blidg., Spar- 
ceria Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 
£3 Way lor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem:;: 


H. A. Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Factory, 2100 
W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guil- 
ford Bank Bldg... Greensboro, N. C.—C. W. Cain, V. A. Graff; 
Greenville Plant, P. O. Box 1899, Greenville, S. C.—J. J: Kauf- 
mann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Sou. Divisions, H. E. 
Littlejohn, Davis L. Batson; Atlanta Plant, P. O. Box 1496, At- 
lanta, Ga.—H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, G. P, Carmichael, 
Ralph Ragan. 


STEIN, HALL @ CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O., Box 1894, Green- 
ville, 8. C.; D. J. Quillen, P.O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 5S. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS CO,, Cincinnati, Ohio. Sou. Reps., 
Ruff Hardware Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia, 8S. C.; Peterson- 
Stewart Fence Constr. Co., 241 S. Liberty St., Spartanburg, 8S. 
C.: Prince Street Fuel Yard, Prince and Fraser Sts., George- 
town, S. C.; George BE. Cherry, Jr., Pactolus, N. C.; Lewis L. 
Merritt, P. O. Box 176, Wilmington, N. C.; J. B. Hunt & Sons, 
Room 3203 Odd Fellows Bldg., Raleigh, N. C.; Durham Builders 
Supply Co., Milton Ave. at Main St., Box 481, Durham, N. C..: 
Walter Lawrenson, 408 Church Greensboro, N Gregg 
Ferring, care R. A. Brand, 203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; 
John E. Johnson. Box 743, Nashville, Tenn.; Fischer Lime & 
Cement Co., 263 Walnut St., Memphis, Tenn.; National Guard 
Products. Ine., 400 S. Front St., Memphis, Tenn.; Eustis A. 
Lancaster, Jr.. John Sevier Hotel Bldg., Roan St. at Fonde 
Cirele, Johnson City, Tenn.; R. G. Jeffries, 409 W. Clinch Ave., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Hibbler-Barnes Co., 700 Block, E. Tenth St., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Cromer & Thornton, Inc., 215 Decatur St., 
S. E., Atlanta, Ga.; R. W. Didschuneit, 1733 Candler Bidg., At- 
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lanta, Ga.; Jos. F. Gardner Co., 101 Marietta Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; A. H. McAfee & Son, 363 Hopkins St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Burum Co., 661-669 Ninth St., Augusta, Ga-; R. L. Clarke Co., 
1218 Broadway, Macon, Ga. 


STURTEVANT CO., B. F., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Offices, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., C. C. Gray, Megr.; 
708 Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. L. Hunken, Mer.; 708 
Mills Bidg., Washington, D. C., E. N. Foss, Ol, Mgr. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. EB. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensburo, N. C.; W. H. 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 905 
Georgia. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. ro 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


S. Main St., East Point, (Atlanta) 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. L. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. | 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants 


Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, Ga. Sou. 


Reps., E. Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. 


Sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga.,. and :. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., 


Monticello, Ga. 


we &, GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Factory Reps., J. 8. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Nat'l. Bank Bildg., 
Palmer, 1116 S. 13th St.,. Birmingham, 
gig, Roggenkamp, 2738 Alford Ave., Louisville, Ky.; R..R. 
ed Jr.. P. O. Box 331, Union, S. Sou. Distributors for 
Barreled Sunlight, Standard Bidg. Material Co., Inc., 230 S. 3ist 
St., Birmingham, Ala.; Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Graves Paint & Glass Co., 1008 Broadway, 
Columbus, Ga.; Mor ans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.; Pritchard Pt. & Gl. Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton 
Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 65th 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wipr. Co., Durham, N. C.; 
Gate City Paint Co., ‘110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.: W. E. 
Merritt Co., Mt. Airy N. C.; Ideal Paint & Wibpr. Co., 415 8. 
Salisbury St., Ralei * N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wipr. Co.., Southern 
Pines, N. C.; Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 5th St., W nston-Salem, N. 
C.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Chapman Drug 
Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Eason-Morgan Co., 312 
2nd Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.;: D. A. Hines, 316 12th St., Lynch- 
burg, Va.; The Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; 
Bullington Paint Co., Inc., 4th and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; 
Nelson Hardware Co., 17 Campbell Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; 
Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Baldwin Su ply Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., 518 Capitol St., Charleston, 
W. Va.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 EB. Main St., Clarksburg. 
W. Va.; Emmons-Hawkins Hdwe. 'Co., 1028 8rd Ave.. Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Logan, W. Va.; W. A. Wilson 
& Sons, 1409-25 Main St., Wheeling, W. Va.; Vick Paint & Wall 
Paper Co., 219 E. Commerce St., High Point, N. C.; Hoyng 
Paint & Glass Co., 412 Market St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence. R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
¢.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT, tInc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 
bb Washington St., Greenville, S .C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
gr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B: F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


wa inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte; N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 
res 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; E. V. Wilson, Greenville, S. C. 


Whitin bert Charlotte, N. C. _H. Porcher and R. I, Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., onda Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Iffice 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 

WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: R. A. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.: P. B. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE &@ CoO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St... Chattanooga. Tenn 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville. Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Sullivan Hardware (Co.. 
Anderson, 8. C.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. Cc 
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4) SUPPLY OF WATER 


OUTSIDE WHICH WILL 


EVER 


FREEZE / 


: a VOGEL Frost-Proof Hydrant, which 
costs so little to install, assures you of this 
| convenience. VOGEL Hydrants have been 
sold by plumbers for more than 25 years: 
they have no mechanism to get out of 
order and when properly installed will never 
freeze no matter how cold the weather. 
Install a VOGEL, Frost-Proof Hydrant and 
assure yourself of a dependable supply of 
water all year ‘round. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. e St. Louis, Mo. 


Products 


What will your 
position be? 


When business picks up, will you be able to pick up extra 
profit because your equipment is in extra good shape? 
Our Eadie oil-lubricated rings will give you 40% to 
80% greater production. Merely replacing worn stand- 
ard rings with new ones of the same design will show 
a 10% to 12% gain. By revamping your rings NOW, 


you ll be in a stronger position when business turns. 


WHITINSVILLE 


IAG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and 


Southern Representative: 4 8&OSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Caleulations”™ 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged) A 


practical treatise of cotton varn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00: 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 


(Fourth Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


Books That Will Help 


Your Problems 


Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. ‘BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


You With 


“Cetten Mill Processes and 
Caleculatiens” 
By D. A. TomPxIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
- book for the use of textile schools and home study. LIlhue 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


**Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wwu. C. Dopson, B.E. 
A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 


constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Twister R ings since 1873 
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SPINNING FRAMES 


Designed and built in collaboration 
with fine goods mills on spun 
rayon to produce particular fabrics. 


Will make yarns that cannot be 
reproduced on other attachments. 


One—two—or three-count yarns 
from a single size of roving. 

* 
Two-count Himalaya yarn, or a 


complete line of flake and nub 
yarns. 


Arrangement of rolls and gear 
range to give wide flexibility and 
adjustment. 

* 


All gearing fully guarded for pro- 
tection against accident or injury. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CIRCULAR 


WHITIN MACHINE WOR 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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